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1879. personal rank not indirectly through Parliament to
the nation, "but directly to the people, who are the
source of Parliamentary power. Mr. Gladstone's
avowed object was to procure a condemnation of
Lord Beaconsfield's Government from the electors
at the polls. Although he had taken part in
eleven General Elections, he declared that he had
not known a time at which the interests of the
country were so deeply at stake. He challenged
not one measure or two, but a whole system of
administration. Nor did he confine himself to
criticism and invective. He set up an alternative
system of his own, and put it clearly, even tersely,
Into a few leading propositions. Some of these,
such as the principle of public economy and the
equal rights of all States, large or small, have
permanent truth and value. Others, made for the
moment., are simple reversals of Lord Beaconsfield's
Acts, such as the maintenance of European
Concert, the avoidance of entangling engagements,
and a foreign policy inspired by the love of
freedom. But Mr. Gladstone must have fancied
himself once more face to face with Palmerston
when he denounced as mischievous and fallacious
the analogy of Imperial Rome as a guide to British
statesmanship. Except Ireland, he dealt with
every topic of importance,, and on some points, as
was natural, he went astray. "The Invasion of
a free people in the Transvaal" was a singularly
infelicitous way of saying that a South African
Republic in embarrassed circumstances had been
annexed on the mistaken hypothesis that its
inhabitants desired annexation ; while the idea that
the Zulu army had no other purpose than to
defend with their naked bodies their hearths and
homes was a mere travesty of the truth. Yet, in
despite of errors due to imperfect information,
these Midlothian speeches are not surpassed, or